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A study was conducted to investigate the effects of 
child and parent incentives on the acquisition of reading readiness 
skills of educationally disadvantaged preschool children. Ss were 121 
students from Title l kindergarten classes. Four bilingual 
paraprof essionals were trained to interview parents, administer the. 
pre- and post-tests, and operate the incentive systems at each of the 
schools. Of the four schools, parents of students in two schools were 
provided with cash incentives for attending each session. Children in 
two schools were involved in a progressive incentive system. For 
every four weeks, there was a ^ubskills test (pre and post) and a 
different incentive plan, which progress from immediate reinforcement 
to delayed reinforcement to social reinforcement. Results showed 
that: (1J there was no statistically significant difference on the 
improvement of intelligence scores regardless of the child^s 
motivational style or the incentive system 'ised; (2) the parent and 
child incentive groups performed significantly better than the child 
or parent incentive groups on the visual discrimination test; (3) 
when intelligence is held constant/ there was no statistically 
Significant difference between ethnic groups on the Clymer-Barrett 
Pre-Reading Battery, but there was a statistically significant 
difference between ethnic groups on the informal reading readiness 
subskill test of matching letters; (4) the. parent group receiving 
incentives demonstrated greater attendance behavior than those 
parents who did not receive incentives. (KM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

A major problem faced by educators is the number of children 
entering school from low socio-economic areas without the necessary 
reading readiness skills to enter a formalized reading program. 
As a result, it is no surprise to discover, as public school records 
clearly indicate, that children from low socio-economic areas do not, 
as a group, acquire the critical readiness skills as well as students 
from other socio-economic levels* 

Some educators relate that the problem is the home environment, 
lack of language skills, lack of parental interest, poor child at- 
titudes,, etc. as the :ause for the low achievement • Although these 
are valid contributors to the problem, educators must search for 
more effective means to accelerate achievement for this population* 
It is obvious that the child, faced with social, cultural and eco- 
nomic limitations, will need additional assistance to increase self- 
confidence and to develop the essential reading readiness skills so 
that he can achieve on par with children from other socio-economic 
levels. 

There is little doubt that preschool programs are beneficial 
as many studies have demonstrated this empirically. Parents, para- 
professionals and teachers can be trained to improve the cognitive 
development of low socio-economic children at the preschool level. 
However, it has yet to be determined what type of incentive or 
motivational approach is the most effective to interest parents. 
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or what child motivational system and style results in more effec- 
tive learning with disadvantaged children. 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the effects of 
child and parent incentives on the acquisition of reading readiness 
skills o£ educationally disadvantaged preschool children. 

RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 

Im portance of Parent s 

The effect of parental involvement is deemed essential for 
preschool programs. Karnes (25), Painter (40). Ohran and Radin (37). 
Gray and Klaus (20), and Deutsch (10) have indicated that parents 
from lov socio-economic areas are capable of helping their children 
if given the opportunity and the appropriate instruction. The in- 
vestigations by Crow, et al, (8), Fusco (IS), Gordon (19), Mann (30), 
\veilcart (54), and Levenstein (29) have also stressed the importance 
of parent behavior for the cognitive training o£ preschool children. 

Schaefer (42) reported that the training of children in 
various skills has positive results. However once training ceases, 
the student tends to regress in the skill areas to a pro-training 
status. There is an apparent need to continue the stimulation of 
children upon completion of preschool programs. Parents and other 
family members are the logical stimulators since the home is the 
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child's environment. Skinner (48) and Scliwitzebel (45) noted that 
motivation to learn, or the lack of it, is a behavioral response 
to environmental contingencies rather than a manifestation of non- 
concern or laziness. Parental training is needed not only to 
continue stimulating the child in a program but also to assist the 
parent with other children at home. 

Although parental training is invaluable, the question is one 
of convincing parents to attend training sessions, and more important, 
how to sustain this iBvolvement over a period of time. Parent- 
teacher workshops, potluck dinners, and other social affairs have 
generally generated a low rate of parental attendance. Informal 
coffee sessions at a parent's home appears to be one effective pro- 
cedure (34). Another alternative is the use of payment to the 
parents as proposed by Singeil and Yoder (47). 

Niedermeyer (36), Stuart (51), and Karens (26) have used 
parent incentives with significant results. This approach might be 
the vehicle to entice and sustain parental involvement necessary. to 
conduct the training to ultimately assist the child. Several parent 
incentive studies are presently being conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare that will offer additional 
insight into this approach on a large scale basis. 

Incentives to Motivate Children 

Intrinsic and extrinsic motivational styles are the two 
cla_sses of theories commonly referred to in the literature to moti- 
vate human performance. These motivational processes, especially 



extrinsic, are common in middle socio-economic homes ; whereas, the 

parents ef low socio-economic hoinos c^"ten lack the understanding 

of the behavioral training necessary to train children for future 

school success . Haywood (22) stated : 

•'What appear to be deficits in cognitive ability p 
particularly in disadvantaged children may 

very well be deficits in inclination to achieve 
or deficits in itiotivational systems/* 

He indicated that disadvantaged ''Head Start" children are signifi- 
cantly more extrinsically motivated than children from private 
preschools. Getzels (18) stated in reference to incentives and 
rewards that the promise of future reward is not sufficient. He 
elaborated farther: 

'The lower class child has experienced only a 
survival or subsistence ethic (not achievement 
ethic) with consequent high valuation on the 
present (not future) on immediate gratification 
(not deferred gratification) and concrete commit- 
ment (not symbolic commitment}* Where the lower 
class child lives, hardly anyone ever gets to 
the top often one can hardly move across the 
street. And time is not important or potentially 
valuable if there is not going to be anything to 
do with it anyway. The ccmmitmcnt is to immediate 
and concrete gratification to the satisfaction 
of here and now for what does an appeal t^ 
symbolic success mean where success is measured 
only by subsistence or survival?'' 

Incentives is not a current innovation but has been used 
universally, in one form or another, as a means to improve behavior 
and academic performance. White (55) in 1886 discussed the impor- 
tance of motivation and incentives as related to education. 
Although incentives have been employed in education, they have 
been used more with atypical than typical students. Material 
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incentives and knowledge of results have commonly been utilized as 
primary reinforcers, whercc-is secondary veincorccrs have included 
such things as points, tokens, money, and delayed social rewards. 
i»raise has been classified as a primary and secondary reinforcer 
in the Mesa "Incentives Only" Project which contains a model for 
moving froKi primary to secondary reinforcers (1). 

Incentives have been used in many different contexts. The 
recent U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity Performance Contracting 
experiment concluded that incentives were not etfective to improve 
or accelerate the basic skills competencies of disadvantaged stu- 
dents (3), Chadwick and Day (5) used material reinforcers to im- 
prove behavior and academic performance as did Risely and Hart (41). 
Barnard (2) reported that incentives to students resulted in better 
behavior, and students were able to attend to a given task for a 
longer period of time than the cojitrol group. Fygetakis and Gray (16) 
.:;used tokens that could be exchanged for toys that resulted in im- 
proved language skills o£ linguistically divergent preschool chil- 
dren. Heitzman (24) also used tokens a.-s the incentive to signifi- 
cantly improve basic skills achievement of migrant primary school 
students. Although material incentives appear to change behavior 
and performance, they might not be the most effective incentive. 
Spence (49) reported that candy rewards resulted in poorer 
performance than verbal statements of right or wrong with pre- 
schoolers and elementary children. A similar finding was reported 
by Marshall (31) in a laboratory learning experiment with Caucasian 



kindergarten children. Unikcl, Strain, and Adams (53) reported no 
difference with candy versus teacher praise when work- 
e and six year old An- o children in Project "Head 
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Start". 



Secondary reinforcers establish their value by the exchange 
of points or tokens for goods, services and privileges. One re- 
quire:rient for specific behaviors, which serves as the criteria for 
incentives delivery, is that they must be public events, open to 
reliable observation (33). Public records of rewardable behavior, 
i.e., circling numbers on cards (6); writing names on the black- 
board (43); placing marbles in a holder (31); and writing out a 
little blue ticket (52) have been used as secondary reinforcement 
systems. 

In some studies, tokens were exchanged for candy or toys 
(24, 32, 38). Tickets to special events Were used as the exchange 
in a study by Bushell, Wrobel and Michaelis (4), and special privi- 
leges was the exchange used by Packard (39) . Once a system for 
delivery and exchange has been established, secondary incentives 
seem to bo as effective as primary incentives to influence behavior. 

The effects of teacher verbal support and teacher praise have 
been widely studied as a social incentive. Thirty-three studies, 
performed over the previous 50 years on the use of praise and blame 
as incentives, were reviewed by Kennedy and Willcutt (27). In this 
review it was concluded that: 
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i*;^ o- °;%^^r'''^^' Vr^ictic^, as with the 
use 01 a control group, praise is a reasonably 

in?r;.L''n?,'r''4'°'' ''"^•>' ''"^'>'» contributing 
lenr 'n?;^ = • f'-^S^^I^^^^ '^^^-^ performance and ^ 
lean.inii sciiool children." 

The use of incentives in education appears to be an effective 
motivational technique, but strict control of environment is neces- 
sary (44. 463. Davidol-f (9) generalized that the behavior should 
be important and demonstrate a definite relationship to the attain- 
ment of various goals in education. Once performance objectives 
are defined, the criteria for incentive delivery Bust be determined. 
The criteria for delivery has been varied, ranging from imme- 
diate rewards for minute changes in behavior to the delay of the 
incentives over a lengthy period of time. However, most incentive 
delivery systems are very short in time duration (13). The use of 
an incentive for a correct answer is common as indicated by the 
work of Staats. Finley, Minke and Wolf (50). Wolfe. Giles and 
Hall CS6) and Frase (14). Clark (7) stressed that, whatever, the 
criteria of gain should be relative to ability and performance of 
the subject population. 

Studies involving direct, personal delivery of incentives have 
been of the variety of teacher praise, special attention, and rewards 
A variation of this pattern was used by Hart and Risley (21) in a 
preschool situation which paried teacher praise with snacks when the 
desired performance was attained. 

Although there are many studies showing the different incen- 
tive delivery systems for different groups, no research to date 
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could be located relating the effect thnt a- 

6 Kcicct that different incentive 

delivery systems have in acceleratin a • 

accelerating achievement with the same 

group of students with different motivational styles. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 



This investigation sought information relevant to the follow- 
mg questions: 

1. Is there a statistical sienifinm- ^;^r 

in intelligence scores as J^i^^fS /"^f^""^"^^ 

delivery svstom on r.,I "'^ incentive 

achievement? " '"<'"esE subskln 

be%wee\"e?hnfr^?J^Jf,?^«??"?-t difference 

s.ste» on readin^°-.%-t,'^LS."^?jrrc\?:iL\\l, 

witt\"rentIl'"iL'nd»'/Tj""" difference 

TeceiJiir fn«n?l:e"s\"n^d° h1s:'^o%''?c*c:?"- 
mcentivos? ^^Aose not receiving 

groups of low soc[n-?inL • between the four 
fourVoups of m?dd 

dren afte? a th?^e''^:n?L'^°ia^^°rSrtL%%^^ '''''' 



MHTHODOLOGY 

The subjects involved in this study v/ere 121 students from 
Title I schools in kindergarten classes which were randomly selected 
from seven Title I schools in Mesa, Arizona. Each of the four 
schools involved had a morning and afternoon kindergarten session 
with approximately 20 students per class and a total of 166 students 
involved in the initial testing session. Because of transfers, ill- 
ness, etc., only 121 students took all pre and post test instruments. 
Individual test scores, by schools, can be found in Appendix A. 

Title I schools were selected because of the composition of 
various ethnic groups which met the low socio-economic criterion. 
The Indian population was limited as this group elected to have 
their own preschool program on the reservation. This resulted in 
decreased numbers for statistical analysis, necessitating the ethnic 
groups to be placed into Anglo and non-Anglo groups for analysis 
purposes , 

Procedures 

The study was conducted from September 1971 to February 1972. 
After the schools were selected, four bilingual paraprofessionals 
from the community were hired in August and trained in the goals and 
procedures of the program. Practice in administering the tests uti- 
lized in the study was given along with interviewing procedures and 
techniques for conducting inservice training with parents. Each 
paraprofessional had the responsibility of operating the incentive 



system at one o£ the four Title 1 schools • A synopsis of aide 
activiti:s is presented in Appendix B. 

The first duty of the paraprof essional was to personally con- 
tact and interview parents of the children in specified Title I 
schools. Each interview sought to determine the willingness of the 
parents to participate, their feelings toward incentives, the best 
day and time for training sessions, and what type of incentive would 
seem most appropriate for them. No effort was made to conceal the 
fact that some parents would/would not receive incentives. A copy 
of the questions posed and the responses can be found in Appendix C. 
The interview was followed by a letter to each of the four groups 
(see Appendix D) explaining the program. 

The second responsibility of the aide was to administer the 
necessary tests at the school. The tests used were the Peab ody 
Picture Vocabulary Test to determine intelligence levels, the Haywood 
Picture Motivation Scale to determine the motivational style of each 
child, the Cj^mer^ Barrett Pre*Readin.g^ Battery Test to determine the 
child's level of pre-reading skills, and an adapted portion of the 
Murphy -Durre 11 Letters in Words Test for reading subskills. Testing 
was conducted in quiet, well -lighted rooms on an individual basis. 
If any signs of child frustration or emotional upset wore noted by 
the examiner, the testing was terminated. Alternate forms of the 
same instruments, with exception of the Haywood Picture Motivation 
Scale , were administered at the end of 20 weeks to measure gains. 
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On-Goinfi Program 

Training sessions were held for the four paraprof essionals on 
each Friday. Creative activities designed to teach specific reading 
readiness skills were developed and explained to the classroom 
teachers so that they could coordinate them with their schedule. 
Materials were collected weekly so that the four paraprof essionals 
could provide the necessary materials to conduct the inservice train- 
ing for parents on Mondays. Parents would then develop the games to 
be used on Tuesday of every weeK' in the classroom. The games and 
other material produced were given to each parent to take home for 
activity with other children in the home environment. Teachers and 
aides were available in the classroom, but basically the parents 
operated the program, Techniques to help parents with behavioral 
problems were presented by a psychologist. Health and nutrition 
workshops were conducted by district personnel for all parents. 

The skills to be introduced during training were divided into 
seven areas following Durrell's (11) hierarchy of teaching letter 
names (see Appendix E) : matching letters directly, identifying 
letters shown, identifying letters named, and writing letters from 
dictation. A test for each area was developed and administered at 
the beginning and end of each incentive schedule every four weeks 
(See Appendix F). Approximately every four weeks training progressed 
to a new skill area, so that by the end of the project, training in 
all skill areas was completed. Special individualized instruction 
was given by project aides to those children having difficulty in 
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order to keep them at the same level as the other children. Chart- 
ing of the progress of coch child was maintained with precision 
teaching charts so that children dropping behind were quickly iden- 
tified. 

Incentive Delivery System 
Parents 

Of the four schools, parents of students in two schools were 
provided with cash incentive. That is, if they attended the Monday 
session, they were paid five dollars. If they participated on 
>fonday and Tuesday, they were paid ten dollars weekly. If they did 
not attend, no incentive was given. Parents in the other two schools 
were not provided any monetary incentive. 

Child Incentive 

The incentive system for children was set up in a progressive 
manner. Children in two schools were in the incentive system. The 
study was designed so that for every four weeks, there would be a 
subskills test (pre and post) and a different incentive plan. Four 
basic steps were taken in moving children from immediate physical 
gratification to a socially motivated incentive system. These steps 
were as follows: 

First Four Weeks - Matching Letters 

1. Immediate reinforcement - items such as candy, 
cereal, etc. were given immediately for 
accomplished short -terra tasks. 
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Second 1-our Weeks - Identifying -Letters Shown 

2. Delayed reinforccmeii {; . - c^n<ly wixs given on ^ 
point type system at iatcr'^i'i'- :or ac a u,a 
tasks . 

Third Four WoeJ<s - Identii:ying Letters Named 

3. Delayed reinforcement - material rewards such 
as toys were exchangc?<^ for points instead o£ 
candy at spaced into^^ajg^ 

rouTth Four Weeks ~ Naming ^nd Writing Letters from Di itation 

4. Socai reinforcement ' praise was given at 
appropriate points. ^Hildren accomplished 
tasks for the "good 0^ the group". Those 
who finished first a^^ijited slower children 
until the entire gro^? had accomplished a 
task. Field trips w^l^e also included as a 
social reward. 

Children in the other two groups ^id not receive any incenti\ s other 
taan ths normal teacher and par^^^t praise. 

Researcli Desig B 

Each of taie four schools ^^^e to foUow the same type of read- 
ing readiness program. The teac^^^i^ aides, vho would work witii 
parents, and the classroom teach^^s teceivei the same pre-ses;>ion 
training. Back of the four scho^^^s served as one incentive ssrstem: 

Franklim School - Incentives to child and parents 

Irving School - Incentiy^^ to Parents 

iehi School - Incentiv^^^ to child only 

Lincoln School - No ince^tiives 

To evaluate results by ethnic groups achievsment and incentive 
delivery^fystem, a 2 x 4 factorial design wag used with raw test data. 
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A 3 X 4 design was utilized to assess the achievement effect of 
motivG;. ional style and incentive delivery system. A 2 x 3 x 4 
design was planned but Iiad to be abandoned because of a lack of 
sufficient numbers in the various cells. 

In an effort to assess the retention of any achievement noted 
in February, an alternate test, the Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness 
Analysis Tesjt was administered to all kindergarten children in the 
school district in May for comparison to the preschool children not 
in the program. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The first question investigated was: 

Is there a statistical significant difference in 
intelligence scores as related to the motivational 
style of the subjects and the incentive delivery 
system? 

The Haywood Picture Motivation Scale (23) was administered 
to the 121 subjects in the study. Of this group, 33 subjects 
(19 Anglo, 14 non-Anglo) were judged to be intrinsically motivated, 
63 subjects (4S Anglo, 18 non-Anglo) were mixed and did not demon- 
strate either intrinsic or extrinsic motivational patterns, and 
25 subjects (21 Anglo, 4 non-Anglo) were rated as being extrinsi- 
cally motivated. 

The motivational styles will be referred to as I-intrinsic, 
E-extrinsic, and M-mixed or no preference. The incentive delivery 
systems will be referred to as CH-Parent (incentives given to child 
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ana parent); Parent (only parents received incentives); None (no 
.incentives given to child or parents), and CH (incentives given to 
child only) . 

To assess the change in intelligence, the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary, T est T-om A served as the covariate, and the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary "rest Form B was the dependent variable in. the 
analysis of covariance presented in Table 1. 

Table 1. Analysis^of Covariance for Peabody Picture Vocabulary 



Source 


s. 


S. 


df 


MS 


F 


Motivational Levels 


207. 


562 


2 


103.781 


0.736 


Incentive Group 


91. 


856 


3 


30.619 . 


0.217 


M.L. X I.G. 


2274. 


383 


6 


379.064 


2.690* 


Error 

TTT- ' — 


5219. 


280 


108 


140.919 




"p<...U3 ~- — — ~ . 



There were no statistical significant differences between 
motivational style or incentive delivery systems. There was an 
interaction effect, however, and to locate the differences, the 
Scheff'e "a posteriori" comparison method (12) was utilized with 
adjusted means. The analysis by . incentive system and by motiva- 
tional style is presented in Tables 2 and 3 respectively which 
are on the following page. 
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Tabic 2. Peahody Picture Voc^yuUiiy Test by Incentive Groups 
by tho Scheffe Method 



Incentive Groups Incentive Group Favor c d 

Ch-Parent - Parent Parent 

Ch-Parent - Child Child 

Ch-Parent - None None 

l^arent - Child Child ' 

Parent - None Hone 

Child - None None 



0.030 
0.180 
0.436 
0.066 
0.237 
0.044 



There was no statistical significant difference, however, the no 
incentive groups had a higher adjusted mean score; the child incen- 
tive group had a higher adjusted mean than the parent or CH-parent 
group; the parent incentive group had a higher adjusted mean than 
the CH-parent group. 

Table 3. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test by Motivational Style 
by the Scheff'e Method . 



Motivational Style 


Motivational Style Favored 


F 


I-M 


M 


1.152 


I-E 


E 


0.302 


M-E 


M 


0.132 



Although there was no statistical significant difference located, 
the mixed motivational style had a higher adjusted mean score than 
the intrinsic or extrinsic subjects. The extrinsic group had a 
higher adjusted mean than the intrinsic group. 
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The second question was: 

Is there a statistical significant difference between 
motivational style and tlic incentive dc?livery system 
on rending readiness achievement? 

To assess the motivational style and achievement by incentive 
system, the {'cabod y Picture Vocabulary Test Form B was used as the 
covariate, and the post-test scores of the visual discrimination 
section of the Cl}nn cr-Barrctt Pre-Reading Battery was the dependent 
variable in the analysis of covariance as presented in Table 4. 

Table 4. Analysis of Covariance for Clymer-Barrett Pre-Reading 
Battery, Visual Discrimination Subtest 



^o^rce S>S. df MS F 

Motivational Styles 85.092 2 42.546 0.453 

Incentive Groups 1183.640 3 394.547 4.20S** 

M.L. X I.G. 866.981 6 144.497 1.S40 

Error 10132.624 108 93.821 



**p<:.6i 



There was a statistical significant difference noted by incen- 
tive groups, and there was no statistical significant difference by 
motivational style nor was there an interaction effect. The Scheffe 
"a posteriori" comparison method was utilized with adjusted means 
to locate the difference by incentive groups and is shown in Table S 
on the- following page. 



Table 5, Clynier-Barrctt Pre-Rcading Battery Visual Discrimination 
Test by Incentive Group by the Scheffe Method 



Incentive Groups 


Incentive Group 


Favored 


F 


Ch-Parent - Parent 




Parent 




9,310* 


Ch-Parent - Child 




Child 




20.849** 


Ch-Parent - None 




None 




6.177 


Parent - Child 




Child 




2.107 


Parent - None 




Parent 




0.968 


Child - None 




Child 




6.757 


*p<.05 **p<.01 










The parent incentive group and the child incentive 


group 


performed statistically 


significantly better than the child and 


parent incentive group. 


The child 


incentive group had a 


higher 


adjusted mean score than 


I any other 


group. 


No other statistical 


significant differences 


existed. 








Table 6. Analysis of Covariance for Clymer-Barrett Pre-Reading 
Battery Auditory Discrimination Test 


Source 


S.S. 


df 


MS 


F 


Motivational Styles 


6.431 


,2 


3.216 0 


.034 


Incentive Groups 


857.794 


3 


285.931 3 


.063* 


M.L. X I.G. 


149.345 


6 


24.891 0 


.267 


Error 


10083.214 


108 


.93.363 
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Table 6 shows the analysis of covariance for the auditory 
discrimination subtest of the Clyir.cr-Sarrett Pro-Reading Battery 
which vas used as the dependent variable, and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabular y ^st Form B was utilized as the covariate, 

T;..;Ae ^as no statistical significant difference by motivational 
style r was there an interaction effect. There was a statistical 
significant difference by incentive groups and the Scheffe ''a 
posteriori*' technique was conducted to locate the difference which 
is shown in Table 1 . 



Table 7. Clymer-Barrett Pro-Reading Battery Auditory Discrimination 
by Incentive Groups by the Schefffe Method 



Incentive Groups 


Incentive Group Favored 


F 


Ch -Parent - Parent 


Ch-Parent 


2.696 


Ch-Parent - Child 


Child 


3.965 


Ch- Parent - None 


None 


2.753 


Parent - Child 


Child 


14.148** 


Parent - None 


None 


12.877** 


Child - None 


Child 


0.281 



The child incentive and the no-incentive group performed 
statistically significantly better than the parent incentive group. 
There were no other statistical significant difference noted although 
the child incentive group had a higher adjusted mean than the no- 
incentive group. 
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The third question was: 

Is there a statistical significant difference between 
motivational style and the incentive delivery system 
on reading readiness subskill achievement? 

To assess the motivational style on achievement with different 
incentive delivery systems on reading subskills, four non-standardized 
pro and post-test were administered when the incentive delivery 
system changed every four weeks. The pre- test of each of the four 
tests was used as the covariate, and the post-test was used as the 
dependent variable in an analysis of covariance. Each analysis is 
presented in Tables 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Table 8. Analysis of Covariance for Matching Letters 



Source 


S.S. 


df 


MS 


F 




Motivational Styles 


2. 678 


2 


1.339 


0.535 




Incentive Groups 


4.547 


3 


1.516 


0.606 








6 


0.975 


0.390 




Error 


270.164 


103 


2. 502 






Table 9. Analysis of 


Covariance 


for Letter 








Source 




df 


MS 


F 




Motivatic;;:-^;: ^zyloz 


7.". 


2 


37 .405 


1.573 




Incentive Groups 


102.827 


3 


34 .276 


1.441 




M.L, X I-G. 


69.672 


6 


11.612 


0.488 




Error 


2.S68.a90 


108 


23.780 







ERIC 
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of 


Covoriance for 


Letter 


Sounds 






Source 




. S . 


df 


MS 




P 


Motivational Styles 




105.010 


2 


52.505 


0 


.770 


Incentive Groups 




140.936 


3 


46.979 


0 


.689 


M.L. X I,G. 




104.820 


6 


17.470 


0 


.256 


Error 




7365.508 


108 


68.199 






Table 11. Analysis 


of 


Covariance for 


Letter 


(Name) V/riting 




Source 




S.S. 


df 


MS 




F 


Motivational Levels 




38.889 


2 


19.444 


0. 


466 


Incentive Groups 




126.554 


3 


42.185 


1. 


Oil 


M.L. X I.e. 




195.573 


6 


32.595 


0. 


781 


Error 




4507,191 


108 


41.733 







As indicated in Tables 8-11, there was no statistical signifi- 
cant difference in achievement on reading subskiUs by motivational 
style or incentive delivery syst.^ms. There was no interaction ' 
effect. 

The fourth question was: 

Is there a statistical significant difference between 
ethn.ic groups and the incentive delivery system on 
rearing readiness achievemer.t? 

The analysis of covariance was used with the Clyrner-Barrett 
Pre-reading Battery Visual Discrimination Sub-T^.^ as the dependent 
variable and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Form B as the 
covariate and is shown in Table 12, 
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Table 12. Analysis of Cov.iriancc for Clymor-BarrctL 

Prc-Reading Battery Visual Discrimination Sub-Test 





Source 




S . S . 


df 


MS 


F 




Hthnic Iroups 




76.7 94 


1 


/ 5.7S4 


0.768 




Inccnti . e Groups 




1269.868 


3 


4 23 . 2 19 


4.232** 




E.G. X I.G. 




337.966 


3 


112.655 


0.342 




Error 




11201.939 


112 


100.017 






.01 














Table 12 above 


indicates no statistical 


significant difference 




by ethnic groups but 


does 


show a statistical 


significant difference 




by incentive groups. 


There was no 


interaction effect. 


To locate 


■i. 


the difference noted. 


the 


Scheff^ " 


a posteriori" method 


was used and 


- 


is presented in Table 


13. 










" 


Table 13. Clymer-Barrett Pre-Reading Battery Visual Discrimination 
Test by Incentive Groups by the Scheffe Method 


1 ■ 

I 


Incentive Groups 




Incentive Group Favored 


F 


\ 


Ch-Parent - Parent 






Ch-Parent 




0.154 




Ch-Parent - Child 






Ch 




0.653 


i 


Ch-Parent - None 






None 




7,158 




Parent - Ch 






Ch 




1.542 


1 

1 


Parent - None 






None 




10.579* 


1 
1 


No.ne - Ch 






None 




3.551 

















ERIC 



Table 13 indicates a statistical significant difference in 
favor of the no-incentive group over tlie parent incentive group. 
The no- incentive group had a hijiher adjusted mean than any other 
group. There >;erc no other statistical differences located. 

The analysis for the Clymcr -Barrett Prc-Readint; Battery 
Aud itory Discrimination Sub -Test was conducted with this test as 
tLe dependent variable and, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test , 
Form B as the covariate and is presented in Table 14. 

Table 14. Analysis of Covariance'for Clymer-Barrett 

Pre-Reading Battery, Auditory Discrimination Sub-Test 



Source 


S.S. 


d£. 


MS 




F 


Ethnic Groups 


32.540 


1 


\, 32.540 


0 


.364 


Incentive Groups 


591.764 


3 


197.255 


2 


.204 


E.G. X I.G. 


379.849 


3 


126.616 


1 


.415 


Error 


10022. 9S5 


112 


89.491 







Considering ethnic groups versus incentive delivery without, 
motivational style, there was no significant difference by ethrUc 
groups, incentive groups, nor was there an interaction effect. 

The fifth question was: 

Is there a statistical significant difference between 
ethnic groups and the incentive delivery system on 
reading readiness subskill achievement? 

The reading subskills investigated were matching letters, 

letter recognition, letter names, and letter writing. In each 

analysis, the pre-test score for that skill served as the covariate 
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and the post-test sccxe for each skill was the dependent variable 
in an analysis of covariance. The analysis for matching letters is 
presented in Table 15 below. 

Table 15. Analysis of Covariance for Matching Letters 



Source S . S . df MS F 



Ethnic Groups 


11.761 


1 


11.761 


4 .945* 


Incentive Groups 


6.120 


3 


2.040 


0.858 


E.G. X I.G. 


4.315 


3 


1.438 


0.605 


Error 


226.364 


112 


2.378 





<.os" 



As indicated in Table 15, there was a statistical significant 
difference by ethnic groups. There was no statistical significant 
difference by incentive system nor was there an interaction effect. 

To locate the differences' noted, the Scheff^ ''a posteriori'' 
method was utilized with adjusted means. The critical ratio for the 
.01 level of confidence was 6.84, the Scheffe comparison indicated 
an F of 6*907. This is statistically significant at the .01 level 
in favor of the non-Anglo ethnic group. The analysis for letter 
recognition is presented in Table 15 which appears on the following 
page. 

There was no statistical significant difference by ethnic 
group or by incentive groups nor was there an interaction effect. 
The analysis of covariance for letter names is shown in Table 17 
which is also on the following page. 



Table 16. Analysis of Covariance for Letter Skills 



Source 


s.s. 


df 


MS 


F 


Ethnic Groups 


101.610 


1 


101.610 


1 .600 


Incentive Groups 


101 .165 


3 


33.722 


0.531 


P n X T n 


•? 7R 17/ 
^ i 0 . X / 4 




/ 6 . 0 5o 


1.197 




/ i i J . 01 o 


112 


03.514 




Table 17. Analysis 


o£ Covariance for 


Letter 


Name Skills 




Source 


S.S. 


df 


M.S. 


F 


Rthnic Groups 


2.260 


1 


2.260 


0.099 


Incentive Groups 


313,466 


3 


104.489 


4.S92** 


E.G. X I,G, 


157.712 


3 


52.571 


2.310 


Error 

■2* J." — — o 1 


2548.639 


112 


22.756 





**p <.01 



Although there was no statistical significant difference 
between ethnic groups, and no interaction effect, the above table 
indicates a statistical significant difference between incentive 
groups at the ,01 level. Since a significant difference was noted 
between the four incentive groups, the Scheffe "a posteriori" 
comparison method was utilized to determine where the difference 
was located. This analysis is presented in Table 18 which is on 
the following page. 



Tabic 18. A Comparison of Letter Names Skills by Schools 
by the Sclieffe Method 



Incentive Groups 


Incentive Group 


F'.vored 


F 


Ch"Parent - Parent 




Parent 




8.358* 


Ch-Parent - Child 




Child 




16.182** 


Ch-Parent - None 




None 




0.444 


Parent - Child 




Child 




1.304 


Parent - Child 




Parent 




6.743 


None - Child 




Child 




15.115** 


*P <^.05 **P <.01 










As shown in Table 


18 above. 


the child 


incentive 


group showed 


a statistical significant difference over all incentive groups 


except the parent only group. The 


parent only group 


scored signi- 


ficantly better than the 


child and 


parent group. 




The analysis of covariance for letter writing skills is 


illustrated in Table 19. 










Table 19. Analysis of Covariance 


for Letter 


Name Writing Skills 


Source 


S.S. 


df 


MS 


F 


Ethnic Groups 


100.419 


1 


100.419 


2.340 


Incentive Groups 


63.298 


3 


21.099 


0.492 


E.G. X I.G. 


9.519 


3 


3.173 


0.074 


Error 


4807.156 


112 


42.921 





In this analysis there was no statistical difference located, 
and there was no intoraction effect* 
The sixth question was: 

Is there a statistical significant difference with 
parental attendance behavior between those receiving 
incentives and those not receiving incentives? 

Table 20 illustrates the attendance pattern of parents ^ and 
the number of times parents attended the training sessions by incen- 
tive system. 



Table 20. Parent Attendance by Incentive System 



Incentive Systems 


Days 
Attended 


Parent/Child 


Parent 


. Child 


None 


0-3 


1 


3 


10 


12 


4-6 


1 


2 


4 


5 


7-9 


0 


0 


3 


4 


10-13 


2 


2 


0 


4 


14-17 


0 


2 


3 


X 


18-21 


0 


3 


0 


2 


22-25 


0 


3 


0 


2 


26-29 


2 


3 


1 


0 


30-32 


0 


1 


0 


1 


TOTAL 


6 


19 

_ — »_i 


21 


31 



In order to evaluate the significance by incentive groups and 
parental attendance, the following forfnula by Garrett (17) was used: 

P » the percent occurrence of the observed behavior; 
Q * (1-P), and N is the size of the sample. 

The procedure used in testing the difference of the two groups 
was to consider P^ and P^ as being independent determinations of the 
common population parameter, P^ and to estimate P by probing P^ and 
p2 with the pooled estimate of P being obtained from the following 
equation: 

P » N'! pi + P^ 

In computing the participation percentage of the parent incen- 
tive groups with the percentage of participation of the non-parental 
incentive groups, the critical ratio of 5.087 was obtained. The 
T Table indicates that the CR at the .OS level and .01 level is 2.00 
and 2.38 respectively. This indicates that there was statistically 
significantly greater parental participation at incentive sites than 
at non- incentive sites. Table 21, on the following page, indicates 
a breakdown of attendance by parents by incentive systems. 



Tnblc 21. Parental Attendance by Incentive System 



Incentive 
System 


Parents Able 
To Attend 


Possible 
Days 


Attendance 


Avg. Attendance 
By Percent 


Child/Parent 




32 


81 


421 


Parent 


19 


32 


311 


51^4 


Child 


23 


32 


165 


11% 


None 


31 


32 


255 


25* 



Parental attitude concerning various factors of the study was 
also investigated. In an effort to arrive at a consensus of opinion 
the Lcik (28) procedure was utilized for eacli incentive system. 
Complete copies of the questionnaires can be found in Appendix G. 
The results of the questions common to all questionnaires are pre-- 
sented in Table 22 which appears on the following page. 
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Table 22. Consensus of Parental Opinion by Incentive System 



] 



QUESTIONS 




INCENTF' 


/B SYSTEM 


Parent/Child 


Parent 


Child 


W n Ti #a 


1 


.75 


.83 


1 . 00 


71 


2 


1.00 


.75 


no response 




3 


.93 


.93 


. 88 


p O J 


4 


.75 


.60 






5 


.80 


.39 




• oo 


6 


.80 


.42 


85 


» / v 


7 


.67 


.78 


81 


• OD 


8 


.73 


.84 


m J / 




9 


.87 


.88 




. 51 


20 


.77 


.92 


82 




11 


.75 


.82 


81 




12 


.80 


.77 


.62 




13 


-61 


.86 


,28 


.44 


14 


.33 


.45 






15 


.68 








16 


. u u 




.48 




17 


.78 


.88 


.64 


.54 


18 


.93 


.98 


.92 


.70 


19 


.50 


.52 


.62 


.55 


20 


.20 


1.00 


.90 


.74 



An index of consensus of ,50 and above wiJl be considered a 
consensus of opinion for each parental group; an index of .40 to 
•50 will be considered a moderate consensus; and an index below 
.40 will be considered a low consensus of opinion. A blank slot 
in Table 22 indicates that the questions were not asked of that 
group. Based upon these judgments, the consensus indicates that 
parents feel that — 

— the training sessions by the psychologist were helpful 
in aiding their understanding of early childhood 
problems and the importance of communication. 

— the training in health and diet practices v/as helpful. 

— the reading skill games were helpful in aiding their 
child to gain the necessary pre-reading skills. 

— the training with the pre-reading games helped in 
their understanding of the skills necessary to prepare 
for formalized reading. 

— the work in the classroom gave them a better under- 
standing of classroom and school practices* The 
parent only incentive group had a consensus index of 
•39 even though 13 parents indicated it helped very 
much, and 5 parents indicated not at all. 

— the participation in classroom procedures with the 
teacher present resulted in their feeling more com- 
fortable with the teacher and teachers in general. 

— the use of bi-lingual aides was helpful in enhancing 
the effectiveness of the program. 

— they would attend a similar type program if it were 
offered again* 

— this type of program should be repeated and expanded 
to include more parents over a greater length of time. 

— the program helped their children in school as com- 
pared to the gain they would have made without this 
program. 



' ?oi^M °5'^!'''''^^^'' ^^^>' ^^^^ "se of incentives 

lor children. 

- philosophically they favor thd use of incentives 

i^^f'n?^^ ^^^^Pti^" of the chUd incen- 

tives only school where the index of conseii^sus was 

- at the two incentives sites, the parent incentive 
group indicated that incentives were effective in ' 
helping parents attend regularly, although the 

' ° ^"^"s at the child/parent incentive 

Site was .33. 

Ir^rJ'J?^ Tlf ^^^^^^i^^ i" J-'^lping their children 
in school at the parent-child incentive sites 
This question .was not asked at the other sites. 

Jt^iir incentive idea with their children 

they would like to be involved in a program of this 
type that followed their children's progress thJoigh- 
out the primary grades. tnrougn 

the meeting place for parent training (at the school^ 
was appropriate. e i-t tne scnooij 

the time of day met^with their approval. 

transportation was not a problem. The child/parent 
incentive site had an index of consensus of 20 
Out of five parents who responded, two indicated 

iL''oui?e^^ii^h/^^\^^""^^^*- one stated it 
probJei !t a?!!"" indicated it was no 




RETENTION ANALYSIS 
The seventh question was: 

Is there a statistical significant difference on 
the retention of reading skills between the four 
groups of low socio-economic level children and 
four groups of middle socio-economic level children 
after a three months* lapse of time? 

The. Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis was the in- 
strument utilized to assess the retention aspect of the study. 
Four non-Title I schools were randomly selected from a pool of 
16 schools:. to compare with the four Title I schools involved in 
the study* A one-way analysis of variance was conducted between 
the two groups of schools and is presented in Table 23. 

Table 23. Analysis of Variance for Murphy-Durrell Reading 
Readiness Analysis 

Source df MS F 

Schools 251 521.024 

Groups 1 158.897 0.304 

Error 230 522.600 

As illustrated above, there was no statistical significant 
difference between the two groups of schools. In an effort to 
determine if any of the experimental schools performed better 
than any of the control schools, an analysis of variance was 
conducted with the same test by individual school. This analysis 
is presented in Table 24 on the following page. 
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Table 24. Analysis of Variance for Murphy -Durrell Reading 
Readiness Analysis by Individual School 

Source d£ M£ F 

Schools 231 S21.024 

Ind. Schools 7 2401.655 S.196* 

Error 224 462.255 

W^ol — ' — 

There was a statistical significant difference between the 
schools. To locate the differences, the Scheffe "a posteriori" 
was conducted, and the results are presented in Table 25. 

Table 25. Individual Schools by the Scheffe Method 



School School Favored F 



Franklin- Irving 


Irving 


6.548 


Franklin-Lehi • 


Lehi 


11.242 


Franklin- Lincoln 


Franklin 


2,221 


Franklin-Hale 


Hale 


7,287 


Franklin- Webster 


Webster 


2.60 


Franklin-Holmes 


Holmes 


0.351 


Frank 1 in - Wh i 1 1 i er 


Whittier 


0,476 


Irving-Lehi 


Lehi 


0.630 


Irving-Lincoln 


Irving 


16.395* 


Irving-Hale 


Hale 


0.020 


Irving-Webster 


Irving 


0.896 



Table 25. Individual 


Schools by the Scheffe Method 


(cent ' a; 


School 


School Favored 


F 


Irving-Holmes 


Irving 


3.876 


Irving-Whittier 


Irving 


3.493 


Lehi-Lincoln 


Lehi 


23.45S** 


Lehi-Hale 


Lehi 


0.427 


Lehi -Webster 


Lehi 


3.030 


Lehi -Holmes 


Lehi 


7.620 


Lehi- Whit tier 


Lehi 


7.090 


Lincoln-Hale 


Hale 


17,552* 


Lincoln-Webster 


Webster 


9.625 


Lincoln-Holmes 


HoliTies 


4.337 


Lincoln-l^bittier 


Whittier 


4.754 


Hale-Webster 


Hale 


1.182 


H n 1 e - H n 1 m p <^ 


Hale 


4.439 


Hale-Whittier 


Hale 


4.037 


Webster-Holmes 


Webster 


1.040 


Webster-Whittier 


Webster 


0.850 


Holmes-Whittier 


Whittier 


0.010 



*P <.05 (CR 14.35) **P <.01 (CR 19.11) 



The results by school indicate that of the four original 
Title I schools involved, Irving^ Lehi, and Franklin Schools had 
higher mean scores than did Lincoln School. Irving and Lehi 
Schools had statistical significant differences, ♦OB and .01 



respectively, better than Lincoln Schools All four non-Title I 
scliools liad higher mean scores than Lincoln School with Hale 
School luiving a statistical difference at the .OS level. 

Compared to past performance of the four Title I schools, 
the percentage of students entering first grade ready to read 
(Quartile A and on Murphy Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis 
Test ) was dramatically reversed for Irving and Lehi Schools. 
The past C1970 and 1971) and present (1972) results are presented 
in Table 26. 

Table 26. Percentage Comparisons of Past and Present Students 
Ready to Begin a Formalized Reading Program 



Schools 


Past Performance 


Present Performance 


Franklin 


371 


35% 


Irving 


18% 


91% 


Lehi 


29% 


87% 


Lincoln 


361 


40% 


DISTRICT 


49% 


74% 



The above table indicates *that Irving and Lehi achieved 
higher than the district average even though they were consid- 
^^rably lower in the past. Franklin and Lincoln Schools did not 
perform equal to district scores. 



RESULTS 



Tlie objectives of the study sought information relevant 
to seven questions. The data analysis indicated the following 
results for each question. 

1. Is there a statistical significant difference 
in intelligence scores as related to the motiva- 
tional style of the subjects and the incentive 
delivery system? 

When pre-test intelligence scores are held constant, 
there was an interaction effect. There was no located statis- 
tical significant difference between motivational style and 
incentive system on the improvement of intelligence scores. 
The no-incentive group had a higher mean score than the other 
incentive groups, and the mixed motivational group had a higher 
mean score than the intrinsically or extrinsically motivated 



2. Is there a stratisticai significant difference 
between motivational style and the incentive 
delivery system on reading readiness achievement? 

There was a statistical significant difference between in- 
centive systems but no significant difference bet^^^^n motivational 
style on the improvement of reading readiness skills. 

The parent and the child incentive groups performed statis- 
tically better than the other incentive systems on the visual 
discrimination test. The child incentive group had a higher mean 



groups . 



than the other groups. 

The cJrild and the no-incentive group performed statis- 
tically better tlian the other incentive groups on the 
auditory discrimination test. Once again, the child incentive 
group had a higher mean score than the other groups. 

3» Is there a statistical significant difference 
between motivational style and the incentive 
delivery system on reading readiness subski\ll 
achievement? 

There was no statistical significant difference betvween 
between motivational styles and incentive systems on the reading 
readiness subskills. 

4- Is there a statistical significant difference 
between ethnic groups and the incentive delivery 
system on reading readiness achievement? 

When ethnic groups are -utilized, the no-incentive group 

performed statistically better than the parent incentive groups 

on the visual discrimination test. There was no statistical 

significant difference on the aud:itory discrimination test by 

ethnic group or by incentive systtem. 

;5,. Is there a statistical significant difference 
between ethnic groups and the incentive delivery 
system on reading readiness subskill achievement? 

There was a statistical significant difference between 

ethnic groups on the matching letters subtest. The non-Anglo 

group performed statistically better than the Anglo group. 



There was no statistical significant difference between ethnic 
groups or incentive systems on the letter recognition test or 
on the letter writing test. 

On the letter naming test, the child incentive group 
performed statistically better than the child/parent and the 
no-incentive group. The parent group did significantly better 
than the child/parent group, 

6. Is there a statistical significant difference 
with parental attendance behavior betv/een those 
receiving incentives and those not receiving 
incentives? 

There was a statistical significant difference between 
parents who did receive incentives and those that did ncrnt. 
The parent group receiving incentives attended training sessions 
a greater number of times than those parents who did not receive 
incentives . 

?• Is there a statistical significant difference on 
the retention of reading skills between the four 
groups of low socio-economic level children and 
four groups of middle socio-economic level chil- 
dren after a three months' lapse of time? 

There was no statistics! significant difference between 

theNl^ur experimental Title X schools aid the four non-Title I 

schools^on the e:nd-of-year reading readiness test. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Within the limitations of the study and based upon the 
validity and reliability of the instruments utilized, the data 
appears to support the following conclusions; 



1. There was ao identified statistical significant 
difference on the improvement of intelligence 
scores regardless of the child's motivaticsial 
style or the incentive system utilized, 

2. When intelligence is held constant, there was a 
statistical significant difference by incentive 
system on the Clymer-Barrett Pre-Reading Battery 
Cshort form}. The parent and the child incentive 
groups performed significantly better than t:he 
child/parent incentive groups on the visual dis- 
criminaticm test. On the auditory discriTsimation 
testt the child and the no- incentive group per- 
formed significantly better thaai the parenx group. 
There was no statistical significant difference 

by motivational style. 

3. When intelligence is held constant, there was no 
statistical significant difference between incen- 
tive systems or motivational style groups on the 



informal reading readiness subskiil tests. 

There was no statistical significant difference 
between ethnic groups when intelligence is held 
constant on the Clynier-Barrett Pre-Rcadin^ 
Battery (short form). There was a statistical 
significant difference by incentive systems on 
the visual discrimination subtest. Tte no- 
incentive group performed significantly better 
than the parent incentive group ♦ There was no 
statistical difference between incentive groups 
on the auditory discrimination test. 

When intelligence is held constant, there was 
a statistical significant difference between 
ethnic groups on the informal reading readiness 
subskiil test of matching letters » The non- 
Anglo group performed significantly belrter than 
the Anglo group. There was no other statistical 
difference between ethnic groups on the subskiil 
tests. There was a statistical significant dif- 
ference by incentive groups on the letter naming 
subskiil test. The child incentive group per- 
formed significantly better than the child/parent 
and the no-incentive groups* The parent inceiitive 



group performed statistically 
cliiid/parcnt incentive group. 



better than the 



The parent group receiving lucefitives demon- 
strated greater sittsndance behavior (.01) than 
those parents who did not receive incentives. 

7. There was no statistical significant difference 
between the £x>ur repxesented Title I Schools 
and the four Bon-Title I Schools on the Murphy- 
D urrell Kewding Readiness Analysis Test . 

DlSiCaSSION 

Caution must b:e exercised in the interpretation of this data 
for two main reasons : 

1) The parents at tire parent/child incentive site 
numbered only t.;o. On the visual discrimination 
subtest of the Clymer-Barrett Pre-ReadinR Battery , 
two groups had significant results superior to 
the parent/child group. Not only were there only 
two parents involved* but not the same two parents 
attended each session, 

2) The Ha)rwood P icture Motivation Scale Test is new 
and has not had the extensive exposure to re- 
searchers as have published standardized tests. 



The fact that the child incssrive groups had significant 
difference between oacJi other, iimii that there was no statistical 
significant difference between child incentive groups and the 
non- incentive groups tends to i3|mort the notion that incentives 
is not the critical variable to m-prove achievement. Likewise, 
motivational style did not affscl achievement on any measure as 
shown by the Haywood Pictu:r:e Nfe£i - aion Scale Test . The only 
analysis that had an intera-citioE -flsct was concerning the improve- 
ment of intelligence scores. Jsi, rhis analysis, the mixed motiva- 
tional style group had a higher jsean score than the intrinsic or 
extrinsic motivated groups. 

The significant aspect sf lae study is that low socio-economic 
level children can learn the cxfuii-al readiness skills as well as 
their middle socio-economic le?>e£- -aunterparts , and material incen- 
tives are not needed to accompli-s^: rhe task. This is supported by 
the fact that there was no starfL . ;ii:al significant difference in 
achievement between the four Tit:t=: I schools and the four non-Title I 
schools. Historically, the Titls. X schools included in the study 
scored the lowest on the Murphy-Burrell Reading Readiness Analysis 
'Tgst of the twenty schools in the district. The fact that two 
Title I schools reversed the readvy-^:n.ot ready to read percentage is 
historical in this community. 

The suspected reason the two ather Title I schools did not 
achieve similar dramatic results is twofold: 



1) At one site the teachers involved were more socially 
oriented than being concerned with reading readiness 
skills- 

2) The remaining site had a new inexperienced teacher 
who was preoccupied with just operating a classroom. 
At both sites, the teachers are now following the 
program plan for the study. This change in teacher 
behavior can be attributed to this study. 

An interesting finding was that the schools with the greatest 
achievement had more parental participation. Incentives did make 
a difference on the attendance pattern of parents. Initially, 
there was no attendance pattern difference between the four schools. 
As the project progressed, the parent incentive groups maintained 
their involvement but the non-parent incentive groups decreased in 
attendance behavior. The incentive probably influenced parents 
to prioritize their time as they were more consistent in their atten- 
dance than the non-incentive parents. 

In summary, parental incentives are effective to maintain 
attendance at training sessions • Material type child incentives 
are apparently not needed to accelerate the achievement of low 
socio-economic level children. Assessing motivational style had 
no significant effect on achievement but could be important infor- 
mation for t^iacher classroom management techniques. The most 
significant factor continues to be the teacher-pupil relationship 
and teacher competencies. The implication is by assuring teacher 



competencies, the chilO.'s achievement ivoultl Btr*f^t1y rihliftht^t^tl • 
Additional research into this area would be more critical than 
other incentives projects on the acquisition of reading readiness 
skills of disadvantaged children. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF AIDE ACTIVITIES 
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AIDES ilANDOUT 

I. SYNOPSIS OF Till!: STUDY ; The present project intends to measure the effcc^t 
of incentives on the acquisition of reading readiness skills that are 
normally taught to kindergarten children in Mesa Elementary schools. 
Incentives will also be offered to parents of these children to induce 
them to participate in and more fully understand the training being given 
to their children. The objectives of the study include: 

A. To determine if preschool children are extrinsically motivated 
(EM) or intrinsically motivated (IH) , 

B. To determine if incentives are effective for the acquisition of 
reading readiness skills of children from minority backgrounds. 

C* To determine if incentives given to parents are more effective 

i 

than not on their attendance at parent training sessions. 
II. SCHEDULE OF EVENTS - (General) 

A, First' week (Sept. 7-10) 

1. Interviewing of parents 

2. Training in testing skills 

B, Second week 

1. Testing of children - * 

2. Training in skill areas 

C, Third week and thru project 

1. Parent training 

2. Parent interviews 

3. Work in the classroom 

III. SCHEDULE OF EVENTS - (Specific) " " 

A, Parent interviews 

1. A questionnaire will be provided 

2. Initial interview 




3. One to one interviews each week after this 



-2- 

3. Parciiit Training 

1. Once a week aides will train parents in a- group in the skill to be 
taughc in the classrooirs the following week. 

v.\cc a week the aide will assist the parents in the classroom in 
teaching children the skill that is currently being worked on. 
3, It will be the aides responsibality to handle parent problems 
in teaching skills, not the regular classroom teacher. 

C. Aide Tr-inix^j\ 

1. Each week the aides will receive training in the skill to be 
taught to parents and children in the classroom. 

2. This training will be conducted by Dr, Douglas Barnard or 
another of the project's professional consultants. 

3. TESTING: 

a. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

b. Picture Motivation Scale (IM & EM) 

c. Clyiiier-Barrett Readiness Test 

d. Testing will be done at places provided by the schools. 

e. Any sign of child frustration or emotional upset noted while 
testing will immediately terminate the testing session. 

f. App^^:f:iinately every four weeks re-testing and a new incentive 
system will be instituted. 

D. SCHOOLS - The participating schools will be: 

1. Franklin Elementary School 

245 East Main Street (962-7180) 

2. Lincoln Elementary School 

930 South Sirrine (962-7271)' 

3. Irving Elementary School 

155 North Center ■ (962-7671) 

4. Lehi Elementary School 

2345 North Home (962-7161) 

E. An aide will work at one of these four schools throughout the study in 

order to become most familiar with that school's personnel and method 
of axp operation. 



Aldus Vsali be introduced tc pL^:jonnel they will be working with. 
IV. GENi:iv.\L IXKOimTIOX 

A. Aide pay will be $2.00 per hour 

3. Ai^.'j.; w'iil work 6 hrs. a u\:y ^ -iv^^ days a week. 

C. Lurinj;; school or^era^ion aLic^'^' :4.ours wilX coincide basically with 
c-C;..w.o^ hours. 

D. Aides will be reimbursed at the rate of lOc per mile for transportation 
in their cars directly connected with performance of their duties. 
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A . k ^ O V* 1.1 0 o "»-. ^ O 1 *. ^ 'J 0 



'pirojvc:^^; your cV»iid*o scnooi. 



il ic i. r 3 c tw 0 ^4 u i-: c i o v/o u ^c* y c* u 7^ ^ ^ ci 



I'or czcn choLzc. The uuir.bei'i: l-'i corrospouci to 'cho foiiov/ing pre- 

1 - vJouic lilcc the -03 u 

2 - V/ould like 3or/*owh'au 

3 - Would liOc care 

4 - IJouid iilcc the least 



.nco 


ntivc for parcicipatin;;; 


iu the pro2*:anij 


I woi^ld 




4 


U) 


Grecu Storaps 








2 2 


(b) 


IJonoy 




8 


2 


2 


(c) 


iickcts to the n;oviQs 


for iTiy child 




3 


2 


(O 


Tickets to the 200 for 


niy child 




2 




(c) 


Tickets to the uiovies 


for myself 




2_.._...: 




(0 


Othar (coraiucnt) 




2 • 







2- [•:hilo participating in the parent training portion of the prograi;, I'v;ould 
prelrer to rp.eet; 

At ho.ne with a group of other parents in the progra::!. 

^(b) At a cciitrcl location in the neighborhood vjith a group of 
other parents in the program, 

Jc) At the Center for Educational Advanccnient on llain Street > I-Iesa, 

^(d) At ny child's school v;ith other parents in. the program, 

^(e) At some other location. (Coainent) 
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•TiiOidcv /.r.d vrcdr.cjday) :.iy order of orcf erafiCc v:ould be: 

- o.-;- 2na 



(b) Tuoi^dny 



7 ^ 



r'^^rcn- uraini:'i^ occur appror.ii.tawely once a veclc, I V7ill be avaiicble 

for Lhii; trairiin^: 

0 (a) All the tiuce 

(b) liOot of the tiiiie 

" (c) Sor-etiuea 

Verv little 



i,e ; i\ovor 

VJhile participating in the parent ti-ainivig I uould prefer to attend; 
1*3 (a) In the norning 
Q (b) In the afternoon 
Trar:Spor tation : 

(a) I v;^ll have my nvm transportation 

(b) I v;ill necid to have transportation provided 



JO you have TV in your home? 19 Y ^g .3 .^^^ 

Docs your child v^atch '^Sciianie Screet''? . I8 y es _4 no 

Ethnic Group: White 7 

r^exlcan 13 
Negro 2 



ror ccc.: c.-oice. Tl.e nu:.:Jor^ 1-4 co^r^spond to tiho foiiov/in^ prefer criccs : 
1 - IjDuid lilce -chc :.:occ 

3 - IJould noc cere 
s - IJoviJd like the le::L;t 



^ 


Crcor. Stenp::; 


_l3t . 

"! 


2r.d 

- 

17 


21 


*j 

2 


(b) 




0 


0 






(c) 


Tickets to the n;ovies for T:y child 


2G 


.._-„3. 


1 - 

— J- 


2 




Tickets to the zoo for niy child 


J 2 _ 




6 






Tickets to the movies for ruyself 


3 


9 


20 


7 




0 i: her ( corjr^en t ) 


; 3 




; 1 
-L 


-3 



I 2. Ivhile percicipatins in the parent training portion of the prograni, I would 

] :;refer to i^'CeC: 

; 5Z '2ne - th^ 

-"^ -£ ^''^) ^""^^'"^ v;lth a 2iVoup of other parents in the prcgrcr.. 

-"^"^ Co) At a centre! location in the n'-ighborhood v;ith a group of 

other parent'^ in the pro;3re:.;. 

.-^ •^'^^ Center for Edueerionel Advanccrivent on Ilain Street, llese, 

w) '^^y child's iichcoi -.;ith other parents in the pro-reii. 

.. ^ (^J At sor.e oiiher location. (CGr.n:ent) 



4 

'-^2 • 2 
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•JO; 



^. w ^ 



. ... I » ^ v.. • 



ii 21, 



6 



i-0 



?:r-:c:::u u::*c^i:\:Li*.^ occur c:p;vro;<ixaLcly once a v;cdc. I v;ill be availubla 
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i (c) 



All £h3 tl;;;e 

.'.osi of the ti'ciG 



Very little 



5» V.'hilc pcrticipatii-^.g iu the parent traiirL^g ^ v)ould prefer to attend: 



iz) in tao :i;orniui 



(b) la the afterncon 



Lra'aspor "atio'a: 

v/iil have T2y trar.sportatioji 



(b) I v/i 



7 , ;;o you have TV iJ 



*aeu:d to Iir.ve trana^ortation provided 
your hon-;e? k k yer-; 1 no 



&. Doea yc:-LLa child v;auch '^SeaaM St-eat''? 33 yes 7 n o 



^ ^ n r» — c C* 0 u p s I )\ jp* i t/ "3.' 

Mexican 
Negro 



12 



*r iV OU -L».* '.V C 



_(c) Tichcui uo the ::;ovia;^ for :::y chil'i 
'\L ) i civsi o - c • u c ^c.o jc G r .'.'^y c 1 ci 



Ist 2nc 
2 



9 



0 

7 



2 

10 



;;i.cxcipat'lri^ in i:!;':: ^ar.^m urc^iVLias: ;>ortion of the pvo2rari> I v7ouid 



other parerti in rl:e pro:;;i^;ra. 

(^) Ar Ccncir xor Eclucacioncii /idvanCN',-..*o:i'i: o:x i>.ir. Strcciw^ lie 

(A; Ai: iv^y ciiiici's ::s.'^col v/ith other p^rencc i.i the proirrun.. . • 

_ { - ) -r/z ij 0 .V. o w i A w r J- c c a. t ^ on .1 ( C ■ '.iir. q } 
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Tiiosc.o.y .::;d V.\''.ar.c2'jday ) iwy order of Drcrcrencc v7ould be: 

1st., 2r:cl . 3rd ^;::h; 

(n) Mondc:y 5 ,28 3._' 

' (b) Tuesday \_ ..^.L.„ 

(c) IJot^nooday 5 . j ^ i ^ ' 

For the ia3C five cu-::^^tions sijiply place an >! ia the appropriate spcice. 

4. Pcreiic t:rcii::in<;; wrll3 occur approrui:.iately once a v;eelc, I will be availatle 
for this trc.ir.iu^: 

7 (g) All tho time 

3 (b) Host of the time 

5 (c) Scraetitaea 

1 (d) Very little 
(e) i'lovar 

5. While p::.rticipating in the parent training I \7ouid prefer to attend; 

12_(a) in the luorning 

6 joj Tn the. afterncox) 

6. Trciiisportcition: 

(.s) I v'Jli hayci my ovm traaspox^tation 

(b) I v/ill need to have transportation pyav/ided 

7. uo you havci TV in your houiC? 1_8 yes x no 

S, I^ocG your child watch "Sesarai^ SLract^'V l^.yco no 

2thnlc Group: White Ik 

i^iexican 3 
Negro 

Indian 1 



PARENT QUliSTICNiCAIRE 
''Inconr.ivcs Guly" Project 

This qucscionnaire has been prepared to cicterraine your likes auci dislikes 
In eorcjin areaj involved v;ith the "inceutivoG Only" Project currently in 
prosress cx your child's school. For the first tv;o questions would you place 
a number (1-4) in each of the blanks beside the questions shox-zing your preference 
for each choice. The numbers 1-4 corro:>pond to the following preferences; 

1 - IJould lilce the most 

2 - VJould like somewhac 

3 - VJould not care 

4 - \7oujd like the least 

1. As an incentive for participating in the program, I wor.ld like: 

List;. 2nd_3rd;.^th; 
(a) Gre^n Stamps ' 1 2 \_ k 

(b ) Loney [ 1_ 1 2 J, ^ ■ 

(c) Tickets to the movies for ip.y child i 3 ^ 1 ' 3 

(d) Tickets to the zoo for ruy child ! ^ • [ 3 - 3 [ 

(^) Tickets to the movies for myself 1 ■ 2 6 ■ 

(f ) Other (comment) l6 



2. I'Jhile participatins in tha parert training portion of the program, I would 

, i ^ prefer to meet: 

LSI ■ 2na 3 ,&zh_ 

S .1^ ^^^^ home v;ith a 3^oup oH other p?.rents in the program. 

I LI 9 1 (^) ^ central location in the U'^ighborhood v;ith a group of 

other parent*? in the programo 



■5 



. 6 (c) At the Center for Educational Advanceaient on llain Street ^ llesa. 

-5 . . 2 (d) At my child's sc-rcol with other parents in the program. 

. j (e) At some othar location. (Corirent) 
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In qv. .;wion 3, ::c.zc tiic t'.irec di^y-- for parent participauion i;; ciaG<irooi: 
ir.tjtruccioa (i-.o;;clay, Tuesday or Wednesday) in order of preference:, i.'ucriber 1 
boir»3 r:hc preferred day, 2 che vm:z preferred > 3 the least preferred ^ aad 

w ii c.vit day is no:: possible for atteiidance, 

3, Cf cl;c days available fc:-: parti':ipat:iP2 iri classrooin inscruetion (Monday > 

Tuesaav a.\d VJecnesday) my order of preference v;ould be: 

1st 2nd 3rd Uh, 





.12 


7 


7 . 




(b) Tuesday 


8 


12 


2 ; 


1 


vc) IJcdncisday 


^^ 




9 ; 


6 


c last five questions 


simply pi 


ace 


an X 


in 



?arenc training; uill occur approxiMXely oncv^i a week. I v;ill be available 
for chis crainins: ^ : 2nd . 3rd !....Hh 



Ja) All the time 

_(b) llosc of the t±ae 

(c) Sosictitiies 

^(d) Very little 

(e) Never 



2 

19 



5. VJhile participating in the par^^nt tralni:;.g I would prefer to attend; 

(a) in uhe laorning 
7 (b) In che afternoon 

6. Transportations 

(a) I vrili have n)y cvm transportation 

(b) I v/ill need to liave trans/or tation provided 

7. Do you have 77 in you?: horric? 23 y er« 2 no 

8. Does ycur child watch "Sesames Street"? 1 7 y cz 8 n o 

Ethnic Group: White 25 
Mexican 
Negro 
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i-OLl.Olv-iiP IXTHRVIiilV LliTTliRS TO PARHXTS 



.'.i:;:A f'uui.ic -.K'riOOLS c ^'-^ u'. ..•.a;;>! gV. .•.■■.i:L;A. A?iii:0;\A oi;o". 



Septe-.ber 22, I97I 



^.'-.a ycu kr.ov: fi-on: the interviewer that contacted you re- 
cer.-::y, - project is under vray at your child's school that is 
ir.i;en.:o>i l-o help him/her improve the skills necessary for 
proper reacln^; acccr:;plishraent . This program is unique in that 
it invoivos you, the parents, in the process. A child spends 
'-uch more ^inie av;ay from school than in the classroom and much 
of his learning occurs at home under the influence of the 
paren-cs . ^ In order for parents to r.ore fully participate in 
■ t.heir child '"s education we have made available an opportunity 
for parents to take pare in some of the, actual classroom activ- 
ity. In this way you nay becoKe more av;are of what is actually 
-soing on in your child's classroom and be able to helo him in 
various v-ays while he is at home. 

The program of parent participation will begin on .Monday ■ 
September 27j in the Auditorium of your child's school. Mrs. 
I-Ionuano will be present at that time to go over some of the 
skills that vvill be taught during that week in the classroom. 
Tnis session will begin at 9: 00 ^-m. and will last approximat- 
ely ov;o nours. In addition, for those parents who cannot m.ake 

m the morning, an identical session will be conducted in 
tne afternoon beginning at'i.oO- P-in- in the Teacher's Lounge, 
un me iol.iov:ing day, Tuesday, September 28, at the beginning- 
of your child's class (m.orning or afternoon), parents v/ill ° 
m.eer ac ■:heir child's classroom to participate in working with 
tneir chi±G and other children using the skills and methods 
learned tne previous day. 

It will be necessary for you to attend both the training 
and c-assroom sessions to gain the full benefit of the program. 
11 you can make Just the training session, however, you are 
certainly welcom.e. 

We encourage you not to bring other small children with • 
you -o tne training or classroom sessions. However, we realize 
this ::.ay not always be possible and "babysitting" will be pro- 
viaed for children that are old enough to walk. 



,,no^^:-;;::.vo:^: for pnvon:::;. will b'- orierea in zh:^ Cor-::: of 

^^-^---^/-^ ^.'.---v.-.; will v...o.;;..ve OlO.OC nor v/o^v t;v.,,,,, i,t-:er.d 

ov;... c ...a .:roo:,. oO:J.sion:; . If both sections a-^-c- 

::c;: .■;V.io:;.:oa , i::co.:;:ivoo v/ill bo offei-oa. 

i--.o-o;^^ou i::^ l:u:2 pro-ra:;K If you h^:Ve any adciibionai cues- 
..-o..- ::-ouu 'Cud' p-o.-'a;:! -.hoy wall be ansv.'ored a'c the first 
aor-.^uon o- you .'nay conuact Mrs. Montano or :':r . ^i^o-a 
V-"" "o-" l:;:;ucabional ^Advancement - ohono: 

-'^ ioo.ci-s- for-vvard to seeing you at the first 

Appreciatively, 

Mr. Thomas M. Kealey 

TvH/st 



Septer.ber 22, 1971 



A:3 you fro::i \:he l^^ , ■■viewer that contactecl you 

:-ocv:>r:'cly , a project: under .uy :iz your child school that 
1:^ l::;:eiu:ed to help hl':]/hor in'pr'ove the skills necessary for 
proper re.iuln::; acco:iiplii,hinen\: . This pron;rarr: is unique in 
z'r,::x iz involves you, ohe parents, in the process. A child 
spends nuoh incre i:irne av;ay from school than in the classroom' 
and :n.:ch ci his learning occurs at home under the influence 
of -^he parents. In order for parents to more fully partici- 
pa-ce in i^heir child's educatio:. we have niade available an 
oppor;:unity for parents to take part in son^e of the actual 
classroom aci:ivii:y. In 'chis way you may become more av;are of 
\vhat is actually going on in your child *s classroom and be 
able to help him in various ways v/hile he is at home. 

The program of parent participation will begin on L'londay 
Sep-cember 27, in .Room 10- of your child'' s school. Mrs. Valocchi 
VJill be presenu a*: that time to go over some of the skills 
that v;lll be taught during that v:eek in the classroom. This 
session v;ill:^begin ciz 9:00 a.m. and v/iil last: approximately 
*cv:c hours, m addition^ for those parents who cannot make it 
in the morning, an identical session v;ill be conducted in the 
afrernoon beginning at 1:00 p.m. in Room 10. On the following 
day, Tuesday 5 September 28^ at the beginning of your child's 
class (morning or afternoon) parents will m.eet at their child's 
classroom to participate in working v/ith their child and other 
children using the skills and m:ethods learned the previous day. 

lu will be necessary for you to attend both the training 
and classroom sessions to gain the full benefit of the program. 
If you can m^ake just the training session, however, you are 
certainly v;elccme. 

We encourage you noo to bring other small children 'with 
you zo zhe training or classroom* sessions. However, we realise 
this m.ay not alv:ays be possible arid ''babysitting" will be pro- 
vided for children that are old enough to walk. 
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-n:v:onu. Tnis ;pro^r.CL:'i:: unique 
u c 0 p : r c' t; 3 .. 1 z .\ o 'o ir- o c 0 s 3 - 
ay i'r'o:ri school "cihan in the cl 



^ child spencs 

n P r; r"^ rn ■ 



/-mns occurs at home under^ 'che influeno 



C - - — — ^ ' ^ C C. U C cl w J, O n \v' vi" 



:o -cake pa-t in sorrie oi th^ 



iulj.y pamcipa'se in ;:nei: 
e r;,ace available an opportunity ior- 

actual classroom activity, 
nay you nuiy baccme n-or-c av;ane of vhat is ac-cually ^o- 
n youn cnild's classrcor:: and ba abl<; to help him in 
n'ay^ v;hile he is au hom^. 



;ja:.-^.io^pai;icn V:iii ijegm on i-'.cnday 
nia Conierence noo;':: oi tha i-ieaia Center oi 



,0 ^ . 



_j r c e n o a o c na 0 o line 
1 -1 ^ 



LUgno Quring "onat 



wall- oegin a'c 9 :oo 



o"0 a V r s 0 ni e 0 1" z n a 3 j 
v;oc>: m una clasiircom. 

ana v:i^± -.asi: aayronicauely uv;o hours. In addition^ for those 
:""rf^^."^ una cannon ^ ;nahe it in aha ::;ornins^ an identical session 

- ; canaucaea in the afternoon beainning at l':CO in the 
i"'^^^^.^^''*^^"^'' followins day, ^Tuesday, September 28, at 

una :.:}i;inni.n2 of your child class (norning or aiTternoon)^ 

^ -~ :naau at their child^s classroom to participate in 
v;ornin.j:^ uiun^^ uneir ^child ana other children using^ the skills 
ana ^icj'jnada learned the previous day. 
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be necessary for ycu to attend both zhe traininr 

^ gain the full benefit of the proD;ra.:;. 
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cne urainins session^ hov/ever^ you are 
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ic you nou to aring other s: 



lall children v;ith 
ra^ninj or cj.assroo:n sessions. Hov/ever^ we realise 

...lu-ays be possible and '^babysiuting'^ will be pro- 
i»Laren uhat are old enough to walk , 
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APPliNDIX E 
SKILLS INTRODUCTHD DURING PROGRAjM 
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LirrriiR namh iiiiiRAuciiY skills cu) 



These are levels - hierarchy 

1. Matcliing letters 

2 . Identify letters shown 

3. Identify letters named 

4. Name letters (individually) 

5. Write letters from dictation 



Letter Xames ■ - ■ 

1. Match letters directly 

write the following on the blackboard 

M T C F M 0 

Ask the children which letter is like the M (to 

the left.) Have a child come and circle the letter. 

Do the same with other letters. 

Have the children do similar exercises at their seats. 

2. Identify Letters shown 

Hold up a card with a letter. Ask the children what 
letter it is. Have them circle the letter on their 
papers. (Card is held up in a timed situation) 
Continue with various letters. 

3. Identi fy letters named 

Say tlie name ot a letter. Have the children circle 
that letter on their papers. Continue with other 
letters^ 

N ame letters (individually) 

Divide children into pairs. One child holds up a 
letter and asks the other one: "What is this letter?" 
The children take turns doing this the various letterso 

5 . Writ e letters from dictation 

nivide children into pairs. One child names a letter 
and the other child writes the letter. They take 
turns in going through the letters in this manner. 



APPL^XDIX F 

TESTS ADMINISTERl-D BY INCEN1IVE SCHEDULE 



XAXi G? SCHOOL 
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POST - ?AR1- XT QUliST I OXXAI RE 
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^ 0 u .1 Q S c u V O 



cove your choice 
.or;. Zt^Q:c.z o:)iy one ansvrer Tor each question. 



,) Did 



you raei -Dha- -.he nrair.ins session 



..I ij: ywu_ c.^c.'. 



:;y the psychoior-ist 



i^na ^ae anipor';ance of conr.-.anica:;lor.? 



J L 



Son: 



Llt'cle Kot at All 



ex^t^j.nc aao "cne training 
Practices help you 



cina ansv/ei- your. 



eat Extent Quite a Bit 'Sone A 



Health anri Diet 
cuestions? 



] \ 



y J- 4. n 



i_J 



i\Qz at All 



^"^'^^^i^.s-sklUs sa-es wero hel:)i-i to 
yu.. ^n.xa ^^amlng tne aecessar-y pre-reaalr.^' skills? 



— J 
I 

I 



Def. Yes Qual. Yes Unde 



;ciaed Qual. No Def. No IOC 



:ins :ir;d work v;ith the 



pre-reaain; 



;^:?.X?r/r^ S^""-^-'- -^^-^ptand the skllls necessary 'In 
?- c on -or reacing? 



Very Xuch Quite a Bit £o:r.e A Little No; 



^ V. »^ V C . 



^^-.-•-•.or present, ao yc. --.oro 



t> r- ^ ,'-» -5 • . v-, v» 



Unceclaec: Qual . Xc 



ale 



-"^ v ^. 

. * w u y G "Li 



prc^ran-. "carry-over" Inuo zr,c hcr.e? 



) I 



Sxcent Quite a' 3li 



■^o.T.e A Lltzle Hot at All ICC 



3) 



you think t^^at the use or bi-liasuai aides was 



of the progran:? 



v^ery Much Quite a Bit Sonie A 



9) '.'Jould you 



1 



Little X^ot 



oiTer^i 



,f r.frrr-'' ^--^-^^-^ -ype or prosra:r. if it v;er^ 



□ 



I 1 
i 1 



L-J 



10) Do y 

e 

0 



e:. .es Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No ICC 

xr^'^J^^i iS'' ^"^^2^^^' ^^-^-^-^^^ repeated Ir.d 
? ti^e? -incxuae ir.ore parents over a greater iensth 
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Der. Yes Qual. Yes Undecidea Qual. No -Def. N< 



1 1 \ c 



sgrea did you feel the orogra- h.-^oed.vo«- 
vithout the prosri:;? " Saln.ne v;ou..a have n^ade 



^ bo.7.e A Little ,Vo 



^ &t All 



a 

100 

IOC 



'■'mm 



y> ^-O you r^iVO^"* Z.iC: UoC G 
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;) ?:;lloi;ophica2.lY;, do you Tavoi* the uce 



^ual. Yes Undcciac^d Qual. No DeT. No IGC 



Is) Die you reel the incen-::ivci; used v;oro efrective In 
helping you atter.d regularly? 



> _L_J LJ L_J □ □ 

Very Xucr. Quite a Bit So::.i A Little Not c.Z All IQC 

15) Do you feel the- incentives uaed were effectiive in 
helping your child in school? 

Very Xuch Quite a Bit Some A Little ' Not at All ICC 

16) To what exter.r do you use the incentive idea with your 
cnildren at ho:r.e? 

lD , □ IZ] □ □ □ 

Great Extenu Quite a Bit Some a' Li:;tle Not at All IOC 

» • 

17) V/culd^you like to be involved in a prograr, of this type ' 
thaT; followed your child's progress throv;ghout the 
prin:ary grades? 

□ o □ ■ □ □ . a 

bc-C. Yo£i dual. Yo:j Uridccldcd Qual. K'o DcT. No IOC 

13) In retrospect, did you feel that the meeting olace for 
parent trainins (at the school) was appropriate? 

lD □ ■ rj o □ 

Def. Yes Qual. Yes' Undecided Qual. .No Def. No IOC 




G. *c e X I, {? r. w" s ^ r a r4 s p o r .1 1; i 0 n 



1 problerr;? 



21) ?:oai:e -.ake any corrsr.otits you would like under the 
lol^cwlr.ij categories: 



a, Szz^er.'^:^hs of the ?rop;rar4: 



b. Weaknesses of the Program; 



Reco.T;n;endations Tor Improver:ient : 
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:;':r.-).u,;:;:..irr: 



Quc-i wioniiaire has bec-.a prc-pared co derer.r.lne zr^e 

^condacreu for che pa^r gIx r.onths at your chiids acr.ool. V/e 
would tjroauly appreciate ii; if you would answer these 
questions and rr.ake appropriate coriT.ents since the succors 
of this prograin and future plans for oir.^ilar pro^irarr.s depend 
heavily on your reaction to these type of questions. 

Sir ecT. ions: Please place an X in the box above your choice 
for each question. Select only -one ansv.'or for each question. 

1) Did you feel that the training session by the psychologist 
was helpful in aiding your understanding of early child-' ■' 
nooa proble.TiS and the Ir^portance of conirr.unlcation? 

□ , □ UD uj □ rj 

Very Much Quite a Bit Sone A Little Not at All IOC 

2) -To^what extent did the training in Health an^d Diet 

Practices help you and answer your questions? 

^ 1Z3 □ □ EZ 

Great Extent Quite a Bit 'Sc^ie A Little Not at All IOC 



3) 



id you think the reading-skills ga.T.es were helpful to 
your child in gaining the necessary pre-reading* skills? 

• ^ □ CJ cj 

Def. Yes, Qual.. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No, IOC 

^) Did the training and work v;ith the pre-readins ■^•ain^s ■ 
r.elp you to better understand the skills necessary in 
preparation for reading? 

□ CZl □ CZl' ■ 



Very Much Quite a Bit Some A Little Not at All ^ IOC 



Vory Xuc/i Quito ;i Bit ::o:v.o A L.Ltrle a 



o) Afior p:::-V..ici.pating In cl.-::-,.-:rcorr: pTc.cec:u;v--:: 

uoaohor present, cio you reel .-r.oro oo-.fortr/olo with the 
clacsroor,: laaciun^ and v/i-or. uer.che-;-o v.-c-r.-j^rally ? 



L-i ^ CD rj Cj 



Der. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No IOC 

7) To v;r,cr. exte-^^z dici ^he prc'-readinjj games ar.d r.etr.cdo you 
^earnea during the progran: "oarry-over" Into the hor/iS? 



□ □ iZj , CI' □ 

Great Extent Quite a Bit So.T.e A Little Not at Ail IOC 

8) Did you thir.k -char, the use of bi-lin-ual aides was 

helpful in enhanciin^s the effectiveness of the prograni? 



□ □ ; □ □ 

Very I-Iuch Quite a Bit Sone A Llt^ile x\ot at All IOC 

9) V7culd you attend a similar type of prosrani if it v.-e-e 
■offered again? 



lZ' □ [z: 

Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. Xo ICC 

10) Do you feel ^his type of prograrr. should be repeated and 
expanaea to include iriore parents over a greater length 
of ulne? 

□ □ . iz:' □ nn UD 

Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def, No IOC 

11) To v;hat degree did you feel the prograrr. helped, your child 

scnooi as compared to the gain he would have made 
,j wi^^nout tne prograni? 

Q a □ ■ □ CZl □ 

Very Much Quite a. Bit So.T.e A Little Not at All IOC 



3o you :-aei tr.e Incor/clvoo used '.vei-'e efi-ootlve in 
naipo-r.v: your cnild in school? 

Very Much Quite a Bit Sonio A Little Nor a;: AlZ 



To _whac oxzc:-r:z do you use tha incentive idea v:iih you^ 
cnilaren at horse? . * 

; I HZj ■ I ' i ' — ' — 

Grea-:; J-'ccvc Quite a BLz So::.j .-. , v 

Philosophically, do you favor the use of incor.tives 
lor- parents? 

CD □ Cj Cj rj 



Def. Yes Qual. Yea Undecided Qual, N,> Def. No loc 

Would jQu* like to be involved in a pro gran of this type 
tnat io^iov7ed your child's pro^i-^ess throughout the 
priiT.ary grades? 

^ □ □ □ a dj 

Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided • Qual. No Def. No IOC 

In retrospect, did you feel that the Keeting place for 
parenw ora,i.ning i.au the school) v;as appropriate? 

" Q □ □ CD □ 

Dof. Yes Quai, Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No IOC 

Did the tirae and days of Keetinss meet with vou^ 
approval? ^ 



nn □ □ - □ 

Def. Yez Qual. Yes Undecidea Qual. So Def. So IOC 



W V . w> — *-.M - 



b. V.'i-aknesses of thii ?ro£;:-an; 
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ooi- We 



^cor.auocec .or .he pian six -or/Jhs at your chllds sen 
\^culd ---:^a:;ly mrccia;;.^ i;; ly you v;culd ^nsv-er ishese 
c\:^szionz unci ::.ake appropria'ce cornir.onts sir.ce the cucccc's 
0- this; prosr:-;r; and z^utura plane for si.-vilar pro-raras d-pend 
heavily cr. you- reaction to these type of cuestionc. 

S-r-:^---oilii: Please. place an X in the box above your choice 
for each question. Selecu only one ansvrer for each question. 

1) Did you feel ;;hat ^he training sedslon by the 03ycho■c-^5^ 
was neipful in aidir.s your ur.ders-candin^ of cp^iy child-' 
ncoa prohlc-:i3 and x,he iraporcance of cornr.unication? 



! 1 



□ 



□ 



Very Ki^oh Qv.lze a Bit Soir.e A LiuX;le h'ot at All IOC 



2) -To vhat extent did the trainiris in Healt:-. ar-i Diet 

-racoices nelp you and ansv/er your questions? 

o □ 

Grease Extent ^ Quite a Bit Sor.e A Little Not at All 

3) Did you think the reading-skills sames were helofu' to 
your cniia in e^^ining the necessary pre-reading' skills? 



i I 

IOC 



Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. Mc 



IOC 
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^) Did the training and vor-: vith the pre-readins gair.es 
nei? you -.0 cer/cer understand the skills necessary in 



preparation f o r . re ading? 



L 



CIJ- 



□ 



Very Xuch Qui:;e a Ei-; ' Sorr.e A Little Not at All IQC 



c) 



pre;;;]-;, cio you .:'oil. -oro: Ao- fo -u^bl-A witA'^hc 



\0 



7) Co what c-:-:ts2n-c did the- prc-rc-cir.^- i-ar.o; 



c* XT. c o G C- o v' »^ 



-u-arr.ccl durir.™ the pro-ra;T. "carry-over" into the hcr.c 



! I 



Gre-u S:.:-;ent Quite a Bit So.-r.e A Little Not 



0 Dtd yo-a rhink -.hav, the use- c_- oi-linsuai aices v.'as 

r.e_p:"ul in enhancing the ef iectiveness of the proe;rara? 



LJ □ rj ■ □ 



Very Kuch Quite a Bit Sonic A Little Not at All IOC 



9) Ivoulci you attend a sirailar type of prograr. if it v.-ere 



oiferec again? 



■ — i 

! ! 



c,l_i. □ 

Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undeciced Qual. Xo Def. No ICC 



10) Bo you feel uhis type of prograrr. should be reoeated and 
expanaec to include more parents over a greater le-rth 
of time? 



Cj 



] 



Def. Yes Qual. Yqh Undecided Qual. .\^o Def, No IOC 



11) To v;hao 



■■o v;nao degree did you feel the orogra^. helced-you^ c 
in scnool as compared to the gain he would have made 
without the .prograiT;? 



hi Id 



i ! 



Very Xuch Quite, a Bit' So.T.e A Little Not at All IOC 



ly, ycu favor t;he use of lr.ccr.::iv;j3 



^Mui]^ you dCucrr*d ro^'ulcirJ.y V 



L 



] □ 



?::ilooGo::ically ^ do you- favor the use of incentives 



LJ 



:;j-r. Yos Quai. Yes- Undecided Qual. No Def. Nc ICC 

15) w'oulc you like- to be involved in a progran of thii 'cype 
•chct -cllov/ed your child's progress* throughout the 
prir:.:-r-y ;~rades? 



Dei\ Ycs Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No 



16) :n r-a-Grosoect^ did ycu feel that the meeting p].ace fo:.^ 
parer.w training (at the school) was appropriate? 



LJ a gj \zj 



Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual, No Def. No IOC 



1?) Div the tir.e and days of meetings meet with your 
aoprovai? 



\ 

I I 



□ □ □ □ 



Dof. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. Ko Def. No IOC 
15) To v;hat excent was transportation a problem? 



a ■ □ □ □ □ 

Greau Extent Quite a Bit Sonie A Little Not at All I 



c. Aeccniir.enaations for Improvement 



4 
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oo:-.uuc-ceu for cr.o pajr six .T.onths at your childs scnooi. We' 
v;ould -.pprcciauc- it if you wouici ansv/er these 

cuairicna ar;d :.--akc- appropriate corrjr.erxts since the success 
oi- :hii> prosra:- and fu-^ure plane- for ci.-nilar prosrama depend 
r.oaviiy on ycur reaction to these type of queationo. 

;:irac-lons: Please- place an X In the box above your choice 
for each question. Select only one ansvrer for each question, 

Did yo-a feel that the trainir^T:, ses:;lon by the Dsycholo£lst 
^at- ne^piul in aiamg your understanding of ea-'y chi'd- 
ncoa probloir.s and the Importance of corr^r.unication? 

^ , □ ' c □ • □ nj 

Very r^uch Quite a Bit Some A Little Not at All IOC 

) '^o what extent did ;;he training In Health an^I Diet 
.ractioes nelp you and answer your questions? 

□ □ iz: izj hj- 

Great Extent Quite a Bit 'Some A Little Not at All IOC 

) Die you _ think the readins-skllls games were heloful to 
your cniiQ in gaining the necessary pre-reading' skills? 



^ Cj, O □ □ □ 

Def. Yes" Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No IOC 

) Did vhe training and work v/ith the ore-readin^ '^-^r.-s 
ne.p you to hotter understand the skills necessS-y"in 
preparation fo r re ading? 

■ O □ " □ □ ■ □ 

Very Much Quite a Bit Some A Little Not at All lOC^ 



^' i:. vour c-....,:;'.5 c .; a::.- ro. vivo you oczic- 



6) .-.ru.-r p:;.r-.Acipa-cing in clr;:-.,-,roo:r. p-^.coaurc:: 

voaohcr present » do you reel .-.oro co.r.rort^iblo vs-it:-; t'-e 
clGssroo.T. ueacher and with teachers gonerally? 



^ L— - O (Z] □ 

)e:\ Ye:2 Qual . Yes Undo;cldeci Qual . No Def. No 



! 1 
i S 



IOC 



) To wha'c extent did the pre-reading t-iarnes and r.ethoda you 
^oarnec during- tho program "carry-over" into the hor.e' 



u-reat r.xT:ent Quite a Bit So.te A Little Not at All 



6) Did you think that the use of bi-linsual aides was 

..Gxpxul in enhancing the effectiveness of ■ the progran:? 

□ cj ■ □ □ 



Very Much Quite a Bit Sone A Little Not at All IOC 

9) V/ould you attend a similar type of prograni if it were 
oi:ered .again? 

a □ □ □ 

Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No IOC 

10) Do you fee: this type of program should be repeated and 
e.j.pandea to include nore parents over a greater length 

^ . o n . □ □ 

Def. Yes Qual., Yes. Undecided Qual. No Def. No loc 

11) To what degree did you feel the progra.- hel-ed.your chl'd 

" ^^O'-^pared to the gain he would have made 



^ i— 1 □ □ □ 

Very Much Quite a Bit Soiae A Little Not at All IOC 

-2- . , 
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-2) .:^-:ilOL.o/,:;lc..lly ^ do you f^vor che ucic of Incen::lvoj 

Dor. Yo:5 Qual. Yoc Undocided Qual. Ko Dc-l\ Kg" IGC 

15) ?i:llo.-.ophlcaliy, do you favor the ucc of incer.tlvcc 
ror parents? 



CD LJ □ 



J 



DcT. Yec Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. Ko Def. No IOC 

iix-e to be involved in a progra-i of this type 
wed your child's progress throughout the 



1^) v;ould you lik 
that folio 
primary shades'"' 



Q O □ LIj 



D£i\ Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. Ko IOC 



-5) In retrospect, did you feel that the nieeting olace for 
parent training (at the school) was appropriate? 



UJ □ 



•Def. Yes Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No IOC 

16) Did the time and days of meetings rceet with your 
approval? 



□ □ . □ □ □ 

Def. Yes ■ Qual. Yes Undecided Qual. No Def. No IOC 
17) To vhat extent was transportation a problem? 

^ □ a □ / o 

Great Extent Quite a Bit Some A Little Not at All IOC 



16) Please inake any co.-nments" you, would like under the 
lOilov/ing categories; 



a. Strengths of t.he Progra: 



.m; 
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I 

ERIC 



b. Weaknesses of the Program: 



c. Reccn-ur.endations for Improvement; 



